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candidate in every county a pledge to support the Cresson arrange-
ment."15
In New Jersey, the electors had not been nominated, and so there was
a chance for negotiation. The Democratic state committee which
favored Breckinridge hit upon the idea of a joint ticket, and on July
2 summoned a convention to meet on the 25th and choose a slate con-
sisting of three pledged for Breckinridge and four for Douglas, each
group to vote as under the Cresson plan. The Douglas men were hostile
to this plan but called a convention to meet the same day, likewise at
Trenton. Further strength was sought by negotiations with the Bell
men, who arranged a third convention for the day already set. As
feared, all did not go well at Trenton. Here the Douglas men would
not join; but the other two groups did agree and announced a joint
Breckinridge and Bell electoral ticket.16
In New York, particularly in New York City, there was the usual
confusion and consequently the greatest possibility for trading. Tam-
many came out immediately for Douglas, and on July 2 held a great
ratification meeting, parading to Douglas's hotel to give him an ova-
tion. Wood's course was devious; his organization, the National Demo-
cratic Volunteers, under the aegis of the customhouse, came out for
Breckinridge and Lane, and adopted Buchanan's speech at Washing-
ton as their platform. The men at Mozart Hall, however, were open-
minded; they wanted a joint electoral ticket, if that were possible; other-
wise they would support Douglas because he was the choice of the
masses. They were careful to express their belief that Breckinridge
was a high-toned Democrat. The reality of the situation was that
Fernando Wood was seeking to use this occasion to remove the stigma
of his defeat at Charleston.17
"His Honor the Mayor" went to Washington to sell his support to
Breckinridge for control of the New York City post office, at least so
the Herald charged. Returning to New York empty-handed. Wood
fell back on his previously announced plan for pooling the interests of
Breckinridge and Douglas. He and Douglas concocted a plan for the
latter to bring Mozart Hall, Tammany, and the Regency together.
Strangely enough a truce was arranged, and at the August Democratic
convention the Mozart and Tammany delegations were admitted on